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PREFACE TO VOL. VIII. 

In the present volume the Diary is completed, and we 
here take leave of a writer who has done so much to inter- 
est and enlighten successive generations of English readers, 
and who is now for the first time presented to the world as 
he really drew his own portrait day by day. 

No one who has followed the daily notes of Samuel 
Pepys from January, 1660, to May, 1669, but must feel 
sincere regret at their abrupt conclusion, more particularly 
as the writer lays down his pen while in an unhappy 
temper. 

It is evident from the tone of his later utterances that 
Pepys thought that he was going blind, a belief which was 
happily falsified. The holiday tour in which Charles II. 
and James, Duke of York, took so much interest appears 
to have had its desired effect in restoring the Diarist to 
health. 

The rest of his eventful Ufe must be sought in the history 
of the English Navy which he helped to form, and in his 
numerous letters, which on some future occasion the present 
editor hopes to annotate. The details to be obtained from 
these sources form, however, but a sorry substitute for the 
words written in the soHtude of his office by Pepys for his 
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own eye alone, and we cannot but feel how great is the 
world's loss in that he never resumed the writing of his 
Journal. All must agree with Coleridge when he wrote on 
the margin of a copy of the Diary : " Truly may it be said 
that this was a greater and more grievous loss to the mind's 
eye of posterity than to the bodily organs of Pepys himself. 
It makes me restless and discontented to think what a Diary 
equal in minuteness and truth of portraiture to the preceding 
from 1669 to 1688 or 1690 would have been for the true 
causes, process and character of the Revolution." ^ 

Most works of this nature are apt to tire when they are 
extended over a certain length of time, but Pepys's pages 
are always fresh, and most readers wish for more. For 
himself the editor can say that each time he has read over 
the various proofs he has read with renewed interest, so that 
it is with no ordinary feehngs of regret that he comes to the 
end of his task, and he believes that every reader will feel 
the same regret that he has no more to read. 

In reviewing the Diary it is impossible not to notice the 
growth of historical interest as it proceeds. In the earlier 
period we find Pepys surrounded by men not otherwise 
known, but as the years pass, and his position becomes 
more assured, we find him in daily communication with the 
chief men of his day, and evidently every one who came in 
contact with him appreciated his remarkable abihty. The 
survival of the Diary must ever remain a marvel. It could 
never have been intended for the reading of others, but 

1 "Notes and Queries," ist S., vol. vi., p. 215. 
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doubtless the more elaborate portraits of persons in the later 
pages were intended for use when Pepys came to write his 
projected history of the Navy. 

The only man who is uniformly spoken well of in the 
Diary is Sir William Coventry, and many of the characters 
introduced come in for severe castigation. It is therefore 
the more necessary to remember that many of the judg- 
ments on men were set down hastily, and would probably 
have been modified had occasion offered. At all events, 
we know that, however much he may have censured them, 
Pepys always helped on those who were dependent upon 
him. 

The ninth volume of this edition, to follow shortly, will 
contain an Introduction in which some matters connected 
with the Diary will be discussed ; a paper on the London of 
Pepys's time, with a map in illustration of the Diarist's 
wanderings from east to west ; an elaborate index, and 
appendixes. Corrections of some of the notes in former 
volumes will find a place in the latter ; and Mr. W. A. Lind- 
say, Windsor Herald, who has made some discoveries in 
connection with the marriage of the Diarist's grandfather, 
has kindly promised to contribute a corrected pedigree. 

H. B. W. 
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DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 



May ist, 1668. 

Up, and to the office, where all the morning busy. Then 
to Westminster Hall, and there met Sir W. Pen, who 
labours to have his answer to his impeachment, and sent 
down from the Lords' House, read by the House of Com- 
mons; but they are so busy on other matters, that he can- 
not, and thereby will, as he believes, by design, be prevented 
from going to sea this year. Here met my cozen Thomas 
Pepys of Deptford, and took some turns with him; who is 
mightily troubled for this Act now passed against Con- 
venticles, and in few words, and sober, do lament the 
condition we are in, by a negligent Prince and a mad 
Parliament. Thence I by coach to the Temple, and there 
set him down, and then to Sir G. Carteret's to dine, but he 
not being at home, I back again to the New Exchange a 
little, and thence back again to Hercules Pillars, and there 
dined all alone, and then to the King's playhouse, and there 
saw " The Surprizali : " and a disorder in the pit by its rain- 
ing in, from the cupola at top, it being a very foul day, and 
cold, so as there are few I believe go to the Park to-day, if 
any. Thence to Westminster Hall, and there I understand 
how the Houses of Commons and Lords are like to disagree 
very much, about the business of the East India Company 
and one Skinner; ^ to the latter of which the Lords have 

1 The dispute here alluded to had its origin in a petition against the 
East India Company, presented to the Peers by Thomas Skinner, a mer- 
chant, which led to the memorable quarrel between the two Houses of 
Parliament upon a question of privilege. The particulars of the case 
are detailed in Lingard's " History of England," vol. xii., p. 234, fourth 
VOL. vm. I 
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awarded ;^5,ooo from the former, for some wrong done 
him heretofore; and the former appealing to the Commons, 
the Lords vote their petition a libell; and so there is like 
to follow very hot work. Thence by water, not being able 
to get a coach, nor boat but a sculler, and that with com- 
pany, it being so foul a day, to the Old Swan, and so home, 
and there spent the evening, making Baity read to me, and 
so to supper and to bed. 

2nd. Up, and at the office all the morning. At noon 
with Lord Brouncker in his coach as far as the Temple, and 
there 'light and to Hercules Pillars, and there dined, and 
thence to the Duke of York's playhouse, at a little past 
twelve, to get a good place in the pit, against the new play, 
and there setting a poor man to keep my place, I out, and 
spent an hour at Martin's, my bookseller's, and so back 
again, where I find the house quite full. But I had my 
place, and by and by the King comes and the Duke of York; 
and then the play begins, called "The Sullen Lovers; or, 
The Impertinents," ^ having many good humours in it, but 
the play tedious, and no design at all in it. But a little 
boy, for a farce, do dance Polichinelli, the best that ever 
anything was done in the world, by all men's report: most 
pleased with that, beyond anything in the world, and much 
beyond all the play. Thence to the King's house to see 
Knepp, but the play done; and so I took a hackney alone, 
and to the park, and there spent the evening, and to the 
lodge, and drank new milk. And so home to the Office, 
ended my letters, and, to spare my eyes, home, and played 
on my pipes, and so to bed. 

3rd (Lord's day). Up, and to church, where I saw Sir 
A. Rickard, though he be under the Black Rod, by order of 
the Lords' House, upon the quarrel between the East India 
Company and Skinner, which is like to come to a very great 

edition. The session was prorogued without the matter being settled, 
and the dispute was only adjusted in 1670 by the Peers consenting to the 
expedient proposed by the Commons, that a general razure should be 
made of all the transactions relating to the disputed point. Anchitel 
Grey, in his " Debates," vol. i., p. 150, speaking of the quarrel between 
the two Houses, states, that in order to reconcile them, the king recom- 
mended the entries relating thereto should be erased from their journals. 
Grey, however, has preserved an account of this memorable case. — B. 
1 A comedy by Thomas Shadwell, published in i658. 
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heat between the two Houses.^ At noon comes Mr. Mills 
and his wife, and Mr. Turner and his wife, by invitation to 
dinner, and we were mighty merry, and a very pretty dinner, 
of my Bridget and Nell's dressing, very handsome. After 
dinner to church again. ... So home and with Sir W. 
Pen took a hackney, and he and I to Old Street, to a brew- 
house there, to see Sir Thomas Teddiman, who is very ill 
in bed of a fever, got, I believe, by the fright the Parlia- 
ment have put him into, of late. But he is a good man, 
a good seaman, and stout. Thence Pen and I to Islington, 
and there, at the old house, eat, and drank, and merry, and 
there by chance giving two pretty fat boys each of them a 
cake, they proved to be Captain Holland's children, whom 
therefore I pity. So round by Hackney home, having good 
discourse, he [Pen] being very open to me in his talk, how 
the King ought to dissolve this Parliament, when the Bill 
of Money is passed, they being never likely to give him 
more; how he [the King] hath great opportunity of making 
himself popular by stopping this Act against Conventicles; 
and how my Lord Lieutenant ^ of Ireland, if the Parliament 
continue, will undoubtedly fall, he having managed that 
place with so much self-seeking, and disorder, and pleasure, 
and some great men are designing to overthrow [him], as, 
among the rest, my Lord Orrery; and that this will try the 
King mightily, he being a firm friend to my Lord Lieu- 
tenant. So home, and to supper a little, and then to bed, 
having stepped, after I come home, to Alderman Backe- 
well's about business, and there talked a while with him 
and his wife, a fine woman of the country, and how they 
had bought an estate at Buckeworth,^ within four miles of 
Brampton. 

4th. Up betimes, and by water to Charing Cross, and 
so to W. Coventry, and there talked a little with him, and 
thence over the Park to White Hall, and there did a little 
business at the Treasury, and so to the Duke, and there 
present Baity to the Duke of York and a letter from the 
Board to him about him, and the Duke of York is mightily 

1 It is given at length in the parliamentary histories. — B. 

2 TheDukeofOrmonde, Lord Lieutenant 1643-47, 1648-50, 1662-69, 
1677-85. 

^ A parish in Huntingdonshire, seven miles N. W. of Huntingdon. 
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pleased with him, and I doubt not his continuance in 
employment, which I am glad of. Thence with Sir H. 
Cholmly to Westminster Hall talking, and he crying might- 
ily out of the power the House of Lords usurps in this 
business of the East India Company. Thence away home 
and there did business, and so to dinner, my sister Michell 
and I, and thence to the Duke of York's house, and there 
saw "The Impertinents " again, and with less pleasure than 
before, it being but a very contemptible play, though there 
are many little witty expressions in it; and the pit did 
generally say that of it. Thence, going out, Mrs. Pierce 
called me from the gallery, and there I took her and Mrs. 
Corbet by coach up and down, and took up Captain Rolt 
in the street; and at last, it being too late to go to the 
Park, I carried them to the Beare in Drury Lane, and there 
did treat them with a dish of mackrell, the first I have seen 
this year, and another dish, and mighty merry; and so 
carried her home, and thence home myself, well pleased 
with this evening's pleasure, and so to bed. 
Psth. Up, and all the morning at the office. At noon 
home to dinner and Creed with me, and after dinner he 
and I to the Duke of York's playhouse; and there coming 
late, he and I up to the balcony-box, where we find iny 
Lady Castlemayne and several great ladies; and there we 
sat with them, and I saw "The Impertinents" once more, 
now three times, and the three only days it hath been acted. 
And to see the folly how the house do this day cry up the 
play more than yesterday ! and I for that reason like it, I 
find, the better, tooj] by Sir Positive At-all, I understand, 
is meant Sir Robert Howard. [ My Lady [Castlemayne] 
pretty well pleased with it; but here I sat close to her fine 
woman, Willson, who indeed is very handsome, but, they 
say, with child by the King. I asked, and she told me 
this was the first time her Lady had seen it, I having a 
mind to say something to her. One thing of familiarity I 
observed in my Lady Castlemayne : she called to one of 
her women, another that sat by this, for a little patch off 
her face, and put it into her mouth and wetted it, and so 
clapped it upon her own by the side of her mouth, I sup- 
pose she feeling a pimple rising there.Jj Thence with Creed 
to Westminster Hall, and there met with cozen Roger, who 
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tells me of the great conference this day between the Lords 
and Commons, about the business of the East India Com- 
pany, as being one of the weightiest conferences that hath 
been, and managed as weightily. I am heartily sorry I was 
not there, it being upon a mighty point of the privileges of 
the subjects of England, in regard to the authority of the 
House of Lords, and their being condemned by them as 
the Supreme Court, which, we say, ought not to be, but by 
appeal from other Courts. And he tells me that the Com- 
mons had much the better of them, in reason and history 
there quoted, and believes the Lords will let it fall. Thence 
to walk in the Hall, and there hear that Mrs. Martin's child, 
my god-daughter, is dead, and so by water to the Old Swan, 
and thence home, and there a little at Sir W. Pen's, and so 
to bed. 

6th. Up, and to the office, and thence to White Hall, 
but come too late to see the Duke of York, with whom my 
business was, and so{to Westminster HallJ where met with 
several people and talked with them, and among other 
things understand that my Lord St. John is meant by Mr. 
Woodcocke, in "The Impertinents." ^ \Here met with 
Mrs. Washington, my old acquaintance of'the Hall, whose 
husband has a place in the Excise at Windsor, and it seems 
lives well. I have not seen her these 8 or 9 years, and she 
begins to grow old, I perceive, visibly. So time do alter, 
and do doubtless the like in myself. This morning the 
House is upon the City Bill, and they say hath passed it, 
though I am sorry that I did not think to put somebody in 
mind of moving for the churches to be allotted according 
to the convenience of the people, and not to gratify this 
Bishop, or that College. Thence by water to the New 
Exchange, where bought a pair of shoe-strings, and so to 
Mr. Pierce's, where invited, and there was Knepp and 
Mrs. Foster, and here dined, but a poor, sluttish dinner, 
as usual, and so I could not be heartily merry at it: here 

1 " Whilst Positive walks, like Woodcock in the park, 

Contriving projects with a brewer's clerk." 

Andrew Marvell's " Instructions to a painter," part iii., to which is sub- 
joined the following note : " Sir Robert Howard, and Sir William 
Bucknell, the brewer." — Works, ed. by Capt. E. Thompson, vol. iii., 
p. 405. — B. 
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saw her girl's picture, but it is mighty far short of her 
boy's, and not like her neither; but it makes Hales's picture 
of her boy appear a good picture. Thence to White Hall, 
walked with Brisband, who dined there also, and thence I 
back to the King's playhouse, and there saw "The Virgin 
Martyr," and heard the musick that I like so well, and 
intended to have seen Knepp, but I let her alone; and 
having there done, went to Mrs. Pierce's back again, where 
she was, and there I found her on a pallet in the dark 
. . . , that is Knepp. And so to talk, and by and by did 
eat some curds and cream, and thence away home, and it 
being night, I did walk in the dusk up and down, round 
through our garden, over Tower Hill, and so through 
Crutched Friars, three or four times, and once did meet 
Mercer and another pretty lady, but being surprized I could 
say little to them, although I had an opportunity of pleasing 
myself with them, but left them, and then I did see our 
Nell, Payne's daughter, and her je did desire venir after 
me, and so elle did see me to Tower Hill to our back entry 
there that comes upon the degres entrant into nostra gar- 
den . . . , and so parted, and je home to put up things 
against to-morrow' s carrier for my wif e ; and, among others, 
a very fine salmon-pie, sent me by Mr. Steventon, W. 
Hewer's uncle, and so to bed. 

7th. Up, and to the office, where all the morning. At 
noon home to dinner, and thither I sent for Mercer to dine 
with me, and after dinner she and I called Mrs. Turner, 
and I carried them to the Duke of York's house, and there 
saw "The Man's the Master," which proves, upon my see- 
ing it again, a very good play. Thence called Knepp from 
the King's house, where going in for her, the play being 
done, I did see Beck Marshall come dressed, off of the 
stage, and looks mighty fine, and pretty, and noble : and 
also Nell, in her boy's clothes, mighty pretty. But, Lord! 
their confidence ! and how many men do hover about them 
as soon as they come off the stage, and how confident they 
are in their talk ! Here I did kiss the pretty woman newly 
come, called Pegg,^ that was Sir Charles Sidly's mistress, 
a mighty pretty woman, and seems, but is not, modest. 

^ Lord Braybrooke supposes this to be Margaret Hughes, but it 
seems scarcely possible that this actress, described as "newly come," 
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Here took up Knepp into our coach, and all of us with her 
to her lodgings, and thither comes Bannister with a song of 
her's, that he hath set in Sir Charles Sidly's play for her,' 
which is, I think, but very meanly set; but this he did, 
before us, teach her, and it being but a slight, silly, short 
ayre, she learnt it presently. But I did get him to prick 
me down the notes of the Echo in "The Tempest," which 
pleases me mightily. Here was also Haynes, the incom- 
parable dancer of the King's house, and a seeming civil 
man, and sings pretty well, and they gone, we abroad to 
Marrowbone, and there walked in the garden,^ the first time 
I ever was there; and a pretty place it is, and here we eat 
and drank and stayed till 9 at night, and so home by moon- 
shine. . . . And so set Mrs. Knepp at her lodgings, and 
so the rest, and I home talking with a great deal of pleasure, 
and so home to bed. 

8th. Up, and to the ofifice, where busy all the morning. 
Towards noon I to Westminster and there understand that 
the Lords' House did sit till eleven o'clock last night, about 
the business in difference between them and the Commons, 
in the matter of the East India Company. Here took a 
turn or two, and up to my Lord Crew's, and there dined; 
where Mr. Case, the minister, a dull fellow in his talk, and 
all in the Presbyterian manner; a great deal of noise and 
a kind of religious tone, but very dull. After dinner my 
Lord and I together. He tells me he hears that there are 
great disputes like to be at Court, between the factions of 
the two women, my Lady Castlemayne and Mrs. Stewart,' 
who is now well again, and the King hath made several 

could be the mistress of Prince Rupert, who was one of the original 
actresses of the King's Company, and was the first woman to act 
Desdemona. 

1 The song in Sir C. Sedley's play, " The Mulberry Garden," is " Ah, 
Cloris, that I now could sit; " the author of which, until within these 
few years, was supposed to be a Scotchman, from the circumstance of 
its having been sung to a Scotch air, called "Gilderoy." Banister's 
music to it has not been discovered. — B. 

2 Marylebone Gardens, situated in the fields at the back of the manor 
house, on ground now occupied by Beaumont Street and part of Devon- 
shire Street. The carriage entrance was in High Street, Marylebone. 

^ The Duchess of Richmond, who had recently been ill of the small- 
pox. — B. 
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public visits to her, and like to come to Court: the other 
is to go to Barkeshire-house/ which is taken for her, and 
they say a Privy-Seal is passed for ;£5,ooo for it. He 
believes all will come to ruin. Thence I to White Hall, 
where the Duke of York gone to the Lords' House, where 
there is to be a conference on the Lords' side to the Com- 
mons this afternoon, giving in their Reasons, which I would 
have been at, but could not; for, going by direction to 
the Prince's chamber,^ there Brouncker, W. Pen, and Mr. 
Wren, and I, met, and did our business with the Duke of 
York. But, Lord ! to see how this play ^ of Sir Positive 
At-all, in abuse of Sir Robert Howard, do take, all the 
Duke's and every body's talk being of that, and telling 
more stories of him, of the like nature, that it is now the 
town and country talk, and, they say, is most exactly true. 
The Duke of York himself said that of his playing at trap- 
ball is true, and told several other stories of him. This 
being done, Brouncker, Pen, and I to Brouncker's house, 
and there sat and talked, I asking many questions in mathe- 
matics to my Lord, which he do me the pleasure to satisfy 
me in, and here we drank and so spent an hour, and so 
W. Pen and I home, and after being with W. Pen at his 
house an hour, I home and to bed. 

9th. Up, and to the office, where all the morning we sat. 
Here I first hear that the Queene hath miscarryed of a 
perfect child, being gone about ten weeks, which do shew 
that she can conceive, though it be unfortunate that she 
cannot bring forth. Here we are told also that last night 
the Duchesse of Monmouth, dancing at her lodgings, hath 
sprained her thigh.'' Here we are told also that the House 
of Commons sat till five o'clock this morning, upon the 
business of the difference between the Lords and them, 
resolving to do something therein before they rise, to assert 

1 Subsequently named after the title of Cleveland conferred on Lady 
Castlemaine, and now preserved in the names of Cleveland Row and 
Cleveland Square. It stood on the site of the present Bridgewater 
House. 

" "The Prince's Chamber stood on the north side of Palace Yard, 
and the Sovereigns passed through it in their way to the old House of 
Lords." ■ — Smith's Antiquities of Westminster. — B. 

^ " The Impertinents." 

* She never recovered from this lameness. See May i sth, post. — B. 
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their privileges. So I at noon by water to Westminster, 
and there find the King hath waited in the Prince's chamber 
these two hours, and the Houses are not ready for him. 
The Commons having sent this morning, after their long 
debate therein the last night, to the Lords, that they do 
think the only expedient left to preserve unity between the 
two Houses is, that they do put a stop to any proceedings 
upon their late judgment against the East India Company, 
till their next meeting; to which the Lords returned answer 
that they would return answer to them by a messenger of 
their own,^ which they not presently doing, they were all 
inflamed, and thought it was only a trick, to keep them in 
suspense till the King come to adjourne them; and, so, 
rather than lose the opportunity of doing themselves right, 
they presently with great fury come to this vote: "That 
whoever should assist in the execution of the judgment of 
the Lords against the Company, should be held betrayers 
of the liberties of the people of England, and of the privi- 
leges of that House." This the Lords had notice of, and 
were mad at it; and so continued debating without any 
design to yield to the Commons, till the King come in, 
and sent for the Commons, where the Speaker made a short 
but silly speech, about their giving Him ;!^300,ooo; and 
then the several Bills, their titles were read, and the King's 
assent signified in the proper terms, according to the nature 
of the Bills, of which about three or four were public Bills, 
and seven or eight private ones, the additional Bills for the 
building of theCity and the Bill against Conventicles being 
none of them. The King did make a short, silly speech, 
which he read, giving them thanks for the money, which 
now, he said, he did believe would be sufficient, because 
there was peace between his neighbours, which was a kind 
of a slur, methought, to the Commons; and that he was sorry 
for what he heard of difference between the two Houses, 
but that he hoped their recesse would put them into a 
way of accommodation; and so adjourned them to the 
9th of August, and then recollected himself, and told them 
the nth; so imperfect a speaker he is. So the Commons 
went to their House, and forthwith adjourned; and the 

1 The usual form at this day. — B. 



